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Bulletin  available:  Mimeographed  circular,   "Care  of  House  Plants." 

— ooQoo — 

"It's  a  beautiful  day,"  I  remarked,  to  no  one  in  particular. 
I^ITZL^     "^.'.aidthefleraan  Adviser,     "What  can  !  do  for 

^IT^J^T'^  ztfZ  oT;       you  ™  1  ^d  -» 

this?    Makes  me  think  of  a  line  of  uoetrv    <*ta  tL     I  &  l0Vely  day  aS 

noon  is  fallen  in  a  golden  swoon  '  Tour's  f  "rt  unSe^  Tt  ^ 
m  Maryland  -  for  surely  it  is  a  fairy  land,  "n^Ji "^Y  ^ 

rSd'to6  me?"*'"  W-P-3-     "%at'S  ^  ^a2ine,  Aunt  SammyT    Something  to 

ofetShe~HSls.a  1  th0UeM  y0'a'd  "'a  entitled  Mhe  Call 

"'The  hills  are  never  lovelier  than  in  flip  -fM*a+  ^  ^ 

reaches  one  of  her  crossroads,  snTp^es  fo f  hS?  '''h8n  Iature 

plunging  down  the  long  road  to  wdnteT    ?he°  tt       f-  PaCS  *°  r6St'  *efore 
when  the  first  frost  is    1    ,  ft    r*         ?         winding  road  calls  strongest, 

Alleys  are  di^Va  St^  ^w^the  —luTiosti  "*  f  % 
rd^lLyJr  flreS-'    °""  -  *— «  ^  ^SV^^ylanfh^ 

"I  like  it,"  said  the  Garden  Adviser. 

to°wlnter  -TwS  t™3*10*5-,  Bef°r6  We  '^SS  dom  the  long  road 
save  theS"  '  SOme  °f  my  garden  Plaats-    Wl11  7™  tell  me  how  to 

fad5  ok  U  Je1f C^l:  "  "?  *»*  tT,^^  Ls, 

parage,  an^hel  ^tSS.^^Vo'.^  ^  *T  •  *  * 

uxui^tsx  01  jacic  irost  nipping  my  choicest 
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plants,  1  spread  the  paper  over  them,  in  the  hope  of  getting  just  a  few  more 
flowers. " 

"Fnat  about  geraniums? 11  I  asked  .  "Will  you  dig  up  all  your  geraniums,  place 
them  in  pots,  and  keep  them  in  the  house?" 

"No  indeed,"  replied  W.E.B.     "When  I  think  there's  danger  of  the  geranium 
plants  "being  killed,  I  simply  make  a  number  of  cuttings,  and  root  them  in 
sand  for  next  year's  plants.     I  use  a  box  about  5  inches  deep,  or  a  large 
earthenware  fern  pan,  and  place  about  two  inches  of  rich  soil  in  the  bottom 
of  it,  then  fill  it,  nearly  to  the  top,  with  clean,  sharp  sand.     I  firm  the 
sand  with  a  small  block  of  wood,  then  make  holes  in  the  sand,  to  insert  the 
cuttings. " 

"How  large  do  you  make  geranium  cuttings?"    I  asked. 

"About  four  inches  long,"  replied  W.E.B.     "I  simply  cut  off  the  tips  of  some 
of  the  most  vigorous  "branches  of  the  geraniums,  making  a  clean  cut  with  a 
sharp  knife.     Prom  this  cutting,  I  remove  two  or  three  of  the  lower  leaves, 
and  slightly  trim  back  the  remaining  leaves  so  as  to  reduce  the  moisture 
evaporation  from  the  cutting.     I  frequently  allow  the  cuttings  to  lie  spread 
out  for  an  hour  or  two,  until  the  cut  portions  "become  dry,  but  not  long 
enough  for  the  cutting  itself,  or  its  leaves,  to  wilt.    Then,  with  a  small 
round  stick,  I  make  holes  in  the  sand,  two  or  three  inches  apart,  insert 
the  cuttings,  and  pack  the  aand  firmly  about  them.     The  cuttings  shotild  "be 
just  deep  enough  so  that  they  will  not  quite  reach  the  layer  of  soil, 
"beneath  the  layer  of  sand.    When  the  roots  form  and  start  to  grow,  they  will 
go  downward  into  the  layer  of  good  soil  and  get  nourishment,  so  it  won't  be 
necessary  to  remove  the  cuttings  from  the  sand  "bed,  and  pot  them  in  soil, 
until  after  midwinter." 

"How  about  rose  cuttings?"    I  asked.     "Can  they  be  started  in  the  same 
manner? " 

"Yes,  sometimes  it's  desirable  to  cover  the  sand  bed  with  a  piece  of  glass 
to  hold  the  moisture.    To  do  this,  make  a  second  box,  without  a  bottom,  and 
place  this  on  top  of  the  "box  containing  the  sand.    Put  the  sheet  of  glass 
on  top  of  the  second  box;  this  supports  the  glass  four  or  five  inches  above 
the  cuttings. " 

My  next  'question  was  about  ferns,  kept  on  the  porch  during  the  summer 
months,  and  whether  they  should  have  any  special  attention  when  they  are 
taken  into  the  house. 

"If  the  ferns  contain  any  damaged  fronds,"  explained  my  friend,  "these 
should  be  removed  with  a  slender-b laded  knife.     Cut  them  near  the  base  of 
the  plant.    Perns  are  generally  divided  and  repotted  in  the  spring,  so  it 
is  not  necessary  to  disturb  their  roots  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  However, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  a  little  of  the  top  soil  from  the  fern  pans, 
and  replace  it  with  some  rich  composted  soil.     This  gives  the  plants  nev/ 
soil  to  draw  upon  during  the  winter.    The  pans  in  which  the  ferns  are 
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growing  should  be  given  a  good  cleaning.    Use  a  wire  brush  or  steel  wool  to 
remove  particles  of  soil,  or  anything  that  may  stick  to  the  outside  of  the 
pans.     Spray  the  ferns  with  cold  water,  and  see  that  no  insects  are  lodged 
on  them  when  you  take  them  into  the  house.    Sometimes  a  little  insect  known 
as  mealy  bug  gets  pa  the  under  side  of  the  fern  leaves.    Badly  infested 
leaves  should  be  removed  entirely  and  burned,  but  those  that  are  only 
slightly  infested  can  be  cleaned  by  scrubbing  the  fronds,  on  the  underside, 
with  soapy  water,  use  fish  oil  soap  instead  of  ordinary  soap.    After  scrub- 
bing the  fromds,  spray  the  plant  thoroughly  with  water.    Place  the  plant  on 
its  side,  so  the  soap  will  not  be  washed  into  the  soil." 

"How  about  lifting  large  geranium  plants  for  winter  blooming  in  the  house," 
I  asked  next. 

"It  can  be  done,"  replied  Y'.R.B. ,  "but  it  is  rather  difficult,  especially 
when  the  geranium  plants  are  growing  in  sandy  soil,  or  in  soil  that  does 
not  cling  closely  together.    On  clay  soils  it  is  possible  to  lift  them 
with  a  ball  of  earth  and  place  them  in  pots,  but  a  clay  soil  is  not  very 
desirable  for  growing  geraniums  in  the  house.     I  think  you  will  get  greater 
satisfaction  from  some  of  the  begonias  as  house  plants s  as  they  are  much 
easier  than  geraniums  to  transplant  and  to  care  for.    In  the  fall,  after 
I  take  what  geranium  cuttings  I  want,  I  dig  the  old  plants  and  pack  them 
in  a  box  with  their  roots  in  soil,  water  them,  and  after  a  few  days  set 
them  in  a  well-lighted  place  in  the  cellar.    Here  they  are  given  a  little 
water,  say  about  once  a  month,  and  are  kept  in  a  semi-dormant  condition 
throughout  the  winter. 

"Really,  Aunt  Sammy,  there  are  not  many  flowering  plants  growing  in  the 
garden  during  the  summer  that  are  suitable  for  house  plants  in  the  winter. 
I  prefer,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  a  separate  collection  of  pot-grown 
plants  for  keeping  in  the  house  during  the  winter, "  concluded  the  garden 
adviser. 


If  you  have  any  questions  to  ask  about  house  plants,  please  send  them  to 
me,  and  I'll  send  them  to  W.R.B.    By  the  way,  there's  a  mimeographed 
circular,  "Care  of  House  Plants,"  which  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  who 
wants  it. 


Tomorrow:     "Of  Making  Many  Meals  There  Is  No  End." 


